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kindly entertained. Some Friends came in and 
we had a pleasant evening. A few words of en- 
couragement given me by a young Friend, and 
I laid down my head in quiet fear, feeling the 
prayer of Mildred Ratclitf, “ Lord, be always 
near thy feeble worm.” In the morning, W. P. 
and A. M.T. kindly took us to Goshen Monthly 
Meeting. I felt very poor, but thought there 
was encouragement for some in the revival of 
the language, Thy God hath commanded thy 
strength, referring to the disciples in the ship 
when the winds were boisterous, “ Why are ye 
so fearful, oh, ye of little faith.” Oh, that some 
of the younger portion of that meeting may be 
faithful to the pointings of their God. Dear 
Phebe Roberts appeared afterward in a lively 
testimony, and in the Quarterly Meeting I had 
unexpectedly to ask that He would strengthen 
the things that remain and are ready to die. 
Dined with many Friends at Joseph Passmore’s, 
then proceeded on to B. W. Passmore’s at Con- 
cord. Here our kind Friends left us and re- 
turned to West Chester. 

Next morning, Seventh Month 20th, we at- 
tended Concord Monthly Meeting, small, but 
having some living members in it. Rachel 
Bennington appeared in a lively supplication, 
that He would pardon our offences and pass by 
our transgressions. ‘The Lord’s house is to be 
builded of lively stones. ‘‘Seekest thou great 
things for thyself, seek them not,” was for my 
second rising. After the Monthly Meeting an 
adjourned Select Preparative Meeting was held, 
where was Salkeld Larkin, over ninety years 
old. I felt that a ripening influence was with 
them that day and hoped some of them would 
in the end be gathered as “a shock of corn, 
fully ripe, cometh in his season.” 


Our kind friends B. W. and R. G. Passmore } 


entertained R. and myself all night and in the 
morning took us to Isaac Hall’s. Charles met 
us again in the afternoon, and on First-day we 
attended Whiteland Meeting, stopping on the 
way to see Susan Malin, a dear, innocent and 
spirited aged Friend. The meeting very small. 
I sat in doubt and conflict. At last entered into 
a quiet feeling, and had to petition that none 
might be like one formerly, saying, “I cannot 
dig, to beg I am ashamed.” 

Dear Abby Hall followed in a lively com- 
munication, and I was thankful. Joseph Rob- 
erts took us to the home of his parents, Jacob 
and Phebe W. Roberts, to dine. Here was an 
interesting family, and it was so pleasant to be 
with them. We proceeded homeward that af- 
ternoon, and Second-day being our own Quar- 
terly Meeting we attended it. 

(To be continued.) 
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Tue Cup anp THE Fountarn.—A certain 
man placed a fountain by the wayside and he 
hung a cup near to it by a little chain. He was 
told some time after that a great art critic had 
found much fault with its design. ‘“ But,” said 
he, “Do many thirsty persons drink at it?” Then 
they told him that thousands of poor men, wo- 
men, and children slacked their thirst at this 
fountain; and he smiled and said that he was 
little troubled by the critic’s observations, only 
he hoped that on some sultry summer’s day the 
critic himself might fill the cup, and be refreshed, 
and praise the name of the Lord. He is my 
fountain, and here is my cup: find fault if you 
please; but do drink of the water of life. I 
only care for this, I had rather bless the soul 
of the poorest crossing-sweeper or rag gatherer, 
than please a prince of the blood, and fail to 
convert him to God.—C. H. Spurgeon. 











For “THE FRIEND.” 
Notes of a Trip in the North Carolina 
Mountains. 


[A botanical friend has kindly placed at our 
disposal his notes of a trip made last summer 
to Roan Mountain,in North Carolina. Although 
the main object of his excursion was botanical, 
yet we hope that even those who are not espec- 
ially interested in Botany will find matter of 
interest and information in the descriptions of 
the scenery and of the character and habits of 
the inhabitants of those mountain regions.— 


Ep.] 


Having an opportunity for a couple of weeks 
vacation this summer, I decided to visit the 
mountains of North Carolina, my main objec- 
tive point being Roan Mountain. This moun- 
tain is one of the great Smoky Range, with an 
altitude of about six thousand four hundred feet 
above the sea level, and is partly in North Caro- 
lina and partly in Tennessee. It has long been 
favorably known to botanists, not only, I think, 
on account of its interesting flora, but perhaps 
also from its having on its summit a hotel—an ac- 
commodation in which it is probably unique 
among Southern mountains. The most direct 
methed of reaching it is by means of the East 
Tennessee, Virginia and Georgia Railroad, 
which iands passengers within twelve miles of 
the summit. Another method, however, is to 
go to some point on the Southern Railway, and 
then, afoot or on horseback, do the rest over 
the mountains. I decided upon the latter, as 
likely to introduce me better to the mountaineer 
life. 

Leaving Philadelphia on the evening of Sev- 
enth Month, 18th, the next morning the train 
was in Southern Virginia, and the view from 
the car windows included many sights peculiarly 
Southern. Tobacco and cotton in the fields; 
chinguapins and sour-wood in the woods; and 
among the few flowers which I could recognize, 
because of the swift movement of the train, the 
passion flower ( Passiflora incarnata) and a large 
blue pea-blossom, which I fancy was the Spurred 
Butterfly-pea ( Centrosema Virginiana) were pro- 
minent. Changing cars at Salisbury, N. C., 
there was an hour or two at my disposal which 
I occupied with a short walk in the neighbor- 
hood of the station. A species of Bindweed 

(Convolvulus arvensis) and Silphium asteriseus 
| (the latter a showy composite and near relative 
to the rosin-weed or compass-plant of the West) 
were noticed, as well as the beautiful orange- 
red bells of the Virginia creeper hanging from 
tree tops. 

A few hours later the train deposited me at 
Marion, N. C., a little town with some preten- 
sions to being a summer-resort, at the foot of 
the Blue Ridge. This is a point of departure 
for mountain parties bound for Mt. Mitchell or 
the Roan. The country roundabout is some- 
what of the nature of Oak barrens, and its flora 
| comprised many plants familiar to me near 
Philadelphia. A plant which I took to be 
Polygala Nuttallii, grew in abundance in the 
dry woods; and I| was interested in noticing 
the delightful oder of wintergreen exhaled by 
the roots when fresh plucked. The perfume, 
however, was evanescent, not lasting over a few 
i}moments. The sweet-scented golden-rod (Soli- 
dago odora) was also noticed; and a handful 
of the leaves put in my pocket retained their 
pleasant perfume for many days. 

A prominent feature of the Southern woods 
I found to be the sour-wood (Oxydendrum ar- 








bloom, or in early fruit. The flowers are borne 
in long slender one-sided racemes, drooping and 
curving upward at the end; and at a distang 
the trees present somewhat the appearance of 
little chestnut trees, because of the character of 
the inflorescence. 

My route from Marion was due north. The 
flora fur a half a day was very similar to that 
of the Jersey pine-barrens. Golden Aster 
( Chrysopsis Mariana), Wild Flax (Linum Pir. 
ginianum), the Flowering Spurge (Euphorbia 
corollata), St. Andrew’s Cross (Ascyrum cruz. 
Andreae), Goat’s Rue ( Tephrosia Virginiana), 
Wild Indigo ( Baptisia tinctoria) and the smaller 
Sumac (fhus copallina), with the Tick-trefoil 
(Desmodium nudiflorum) were noted, either in 
flower or fruit. On theedge of the wood Schrankia 
angustata was found in bloom,—a curious plant, 
procumbent on the ground, thorny, and with 
little balls of delicate pink flowers. Its cloge 
relationship to the Mimosa is betrayed by the 
speed with which its leaves close when the plant 
is touched, as well as the peculiar character of 
its blooms. 

Among the plants not common around Phil- 
adelphia, the chinquapin, the Virginian Cateh- 
fly (Si/ene Virginiea) and the purple Houstonia 
(H. purpurea) were frequently seen. The Vir- 
ginia Catch- fly was particularly noticeable along 
wooded roadsides, by reason of its brilliant red, 
star-like flowers. 

Travellers in the North Carolina Mountains 
need expect no hotel accommodations away 
from the railroads. The custom is to stop at 
private houses and take such fare as may be 
offered them. My first stop was at the hospita- 
ble residence of the postmaster of North Cove. 
The North Carolina mountaineers appear to be 
of two well-marked classes,—those termed the 
“ well-doing people,” who, while poor, are thrifty 
and cleanly, and another class whose charaeter- 
istics are quite the reverse.of this. The cabins 
of the latter sort are not very inviting, and, if 
possible, would best be passed by by travellerson 
account of the dirt. Everywhere in the moun- 
tains I found milk and honey and corn-bread 
to be the staple fare, with sometimes a bit of 
bacon and a few vegetables, such as green beans, 
or squash, added. Buttermilk is always found 
in the mountain cabins, and is nearly always 
good, probably from the fact that churning takes 
place every day. 

My postmaster friend was a man of decidedly 
the better sort—intelligent and sociable. I 
passed a comfortable night under his roof, and 
left in the morning refreshed by the quiet 
night’s rest and the simple wholesome fare. My 
bill for two meals and lodging was thirty cents. 
This place was in what is called the North Cove 
—a valley between the Blue Ridge and the long 
line of the Linville Mountain. My road next 
day ran close to the noisy mountain stream 
which is the North Fork of the Catawba River, 
and in one of whose shady pools I took a re 
freshing dip towards noon. A species of Al 
um Root (Heuchera villosa) was abundant on 
the rocks; the Angelica-tree (Aralia spinosa) 
I saw for the first time—a very attractive shrub 
or small tree, easily recognized by its immense 
divided leaves and prickly branches, and the 
yellowish-green flowers borne at the top of the 
tree in a large compound panicle. On a rather 
unkempt and unattractive looking hillside I 
came upon a little colony of Pogonia pendula, 
a very attractive orchid which I had never 
seen before. It was especially interesting 
find it in the tangle of coarser plants, amid rocks 


boreum) which at the time of my visit was in} and thorns. It seemed to speak of the Divine 
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impartiality, so much beauty set down in the 
midst of so much neglect. 

Travelling northward in the North Cove is a 

d deal like travelling downwards in the let- 
ter V,—the line of the Blue Ridge on the one 
side and of the Linville Mountain on the other 
being as the two sides of the letter, which con- 
verge at a point known locally as the Winding 
Stairs, an extremely steep hillside, which, is 
climbed by means of a zigzag path. 

In the upper part of this cove Melanthium 
parviflorum, a characteristic Southern plant, 
somewhat like our green Hellebore, but with 
smaller flowers, was growing ; also, on limestone 
rocks a little patch of the Wall Rue Spleenwort 
(Asplenium Ruta-muraria). At the top of the 
Winding Stairs, probably the most inconspicu- 
ous of our native orchids, with certainly the 
most ungainly name ( Microstylis ophioglossoides ) 
wasin bloom. New Jersey tea, both in flower 
and fruit, was abundant on this hillside ( Cea- 
nothus Americanus). 

It coming on to rain, I stopped for the even- 
ing at about four o’clock (Seventh Month 22nd) 
at Franklin’s, a house in the woods on top of 
the Blue Ridge. This is a place of more than 
ordinary pretensions, as mountain houses go. 
[had a wood fire and a bed in the parlor, and 
my bill for supper, lodging and breakfast 
amounted to sixty cents, which was twice the 
ordinary charge. Franklin’s is the usual stop 
ping-place for people who visit the Falls of the 
Linville River, which are about half a mile 
distant, and form one of the attractions to visi- 
tors. The road the next morning took me down 
the Blue Ridge and west over the Toe River, 
whose rapidly flowing waters I crossed on foot 
logs. It rained most of the morning and made 
botavizing a rather discouraging pastime. I was 
gratified, however, to find Clethra acuminata, a 
small tree bearing spikes of white flowers, with 
afaint perfume. It is a cousin of the sweet- 
pepper bush, which is common in the Jersey 
barrens. The streams which I crossed to day 
were all bound for the Gulf of Mexico; yester- 
day they ran easterly toward the Atlantic. 
Cane Creek Mountain was crossed in the after- 
noon, but everything being wet (including my- 
vif), the country passed through did not re- 
ceive the attention it deserved. Nevertheless, 
in a brush-pile the brilliant orange spike of the 
yellow-fringed orchis (Habenaria ciliaris) was 
noticed and went into the portfolio; also at the 
top of the meuntain, Gerardia laevigata dis- 
played its yellow trumpets. The interesting 
feature of Cane Creek Mountain was a small 
mica mine which I passed. The workers of it 
were a young man and a young woman, of the 
more shiftless mountaineer class. The man, 
with whom I had some conversation, did not 
know what became of the mica after it reached 
apoint about five miles from the mine. He 
got five dollars a ton for it, and his interest 
seemed to cease with that. 

I went dinnerless that day, save for a pint of 
buttermilk obtained through dint of persever- 
ance from the denizens of a wretched cabin. 

This evening (Seventh Month 23rd) was 
spent at a point three miles from Bakersville, 
and about eight or nine miles from the summit 
of the Roan, in a long dilapidated house in- 
habited by a blacksmith and his family. I was 
accommodated here with a small piece of hair- 
comb, the first I had seen since leaving Marion. 
My host dissuaded me from going through 
Bakersville, as I had intended, in order to 
teach the Roan, and put me on what he called 
ashorter route. The morning was fortunately 


sunshiny, and botanizing became possible again. | to bear it. 


One of the most conspicuous plants along the 
road was the American Bellflower ( Campanula 
Americana), its tall, graceful spires of blue 
blossoms making a very cheerful ornament in 
the fence-rows. Another plant which had hith- 
erto been a stranger to me (though not uncom- 
mon further north) was Actinomeris squarrosa, 
a tall, slender composite, with winged stems 
and yellow-ray flowers, which hung downward 
almost perpendicularly. By a shady stream a 
curious plant, with lower leaves fully two feet 
across, and heads of blue berries, borne on bright 
red pedicels, attracted my attention, and proved 
to be the umbrella leaf (Diphylleia cymosa), a 
characteristic Southerner. A farmer on horse 
back, travelling up the mountain to get his cra- 
dle, which a neighbor had borrowed and failed 
to return, bore me company for a couple of 
miles, and hospitably insisted on my riding bis 
horse, he dismounting and walking till his des- 
tination was reached. By three o’clock I was 
fairly on the side of the Roan. I was interested 
to find the Shad-bush, as we call it in the North, 
here growing to the height of a good sized tree. 
Its berries were ripe and were quite refreshing 
after the hard climb through an almost perpen- 
dicular mountain meadow. The man who ac- 
companied me speke of the berry as * sarvices” 
—corruption of “ service berry,” by which name 
the tree sometimes goes. Further up the moun- 
tain Cacalia reniformis, a Eupatorium with 
drooping corymbs of white flowers, which I took 
to be E. aromaticum, the red Turtle-head ( Che- 
lone obliqua) were found. By a mountain brook 
a meadow rue (Thalictrwn elavatum) grew. This 
is one of the most attractive of the meadow-rues, 
and differs from our Northern varieties in hav- 
ing perfect flowers. The little crescent-shaped 
seed-vessels are quite attractive. 


(To be continued.) 
—_—_— OOo 


The Exercise of a Past Generation. 
“ Ata Yearly Meeting held in Philadelphia 
‘ f , . E.E. said in substance, she 
has felt a concern on her mind during the sit- 
tings of both today and yesterday, and she 
feared to leave the meeting without expressing 
it. She had remembered the words of the 
prophet, ‘ Lo, I will command, and I will sift 
the house of Israel among all nations, like as 
corn is sifted in a sieve, yet shall not the least 
grain fall upon the earth.’ It is a time of com- 
motion, of shaking among all religious denomi- 
nations; not one was exempted from it in some 
shape or other, as far as she knew. The true 
Israel of God, of which our Society forms a part, 
is undergoing a sifting, and the language of 
many hearts had been, * Let not thy hand stop 
for our erying, till all impurities are taken 
away.’ Many of us had sorrowfully felt, and 
her heart had been made sick with the want of 
unity of feelings, the unsettlement there was 
among some, and the dissatisfaction of others. 

There had been a hushing up, a covering up, 
a putting the evil day afar off, but the time was 
drawing near when it would have to be shown 
what and where we were. Though we had to 
appearance been getting along smoothly from 
year to year, yet hundreds had felt that there 
was an undercurrent of dissimulation and in- 
sincerity, of putting on two faces, using two 
languages, according to the company some were 
in. She had remembered the disciples were 
commanded not to take two coats. Many had 
been made to drink of the wine of astonishment. 
If any were disposed to think hardly of her, or 
to say hard things of her, she desired to be able 


The Lord would have a people 
without spot or blemish, or any such thing. 
The chaff must be sifted from the wheat, but 
she was comforted by the assurance that not 
one grain of the solid, substantial wheat should 
fall to the ground ; nothing but the chaff should 
fall to the ground, nothing but the chaff would 
fly. He will sift again and again. The lan- 
guage of her heartghad been, grievous as it 
might be to endure, ‘Oh, Lord, if Thou wilt 
extend thy arm around us and encircle us, and 
hold us up, then carry on thy blessed work to 
purify us.’ 

The dear young people, she said, had claimed 
her most tender sympathy. She believed many 
of them were deepening in the root, notwith- 
tanding they had been surely puzzled at the 
difference of opinion, and also to account for 
many things that had passed and were passing. 
Some were ready to seek in other Societies for 
the rest they found not in their own. But it 
would not do to look outward. The watchword 
was, ‘Abide in the patience a little longer, 
and your deliverance, our deliverance, will be 
wrought.’ Though we might seem to be ina 
narrow place ; as with the Red Sea before and 
the bands of the Philistines behind, the Lord 
will make a way for us when we can see no way, 
and will again enable our Society to enjoy her 
salvation, as in former times. The Lord is 
on his way to open the prison doors, where those 
who, like Joseph, are bound in prison, who have 
been let down into the pit where there is no 
water, who have been hated and sold of their 
brethren, shall be set free. The Lord will sift 
again and again, and the chaff will fly, but hun- 
dreds will be planted like Joseph, as a fruitful 
vine by the side of the well, whose branches 
run over the wall. The archers have sorely 
grieved him and shot at him and hated him, 
but his bow abide in strength and the arm of 
his hands were made strong by the hands of 
the mighty God of Jacob.” 

snenuiiiitadiiiinnminintil 

Hazen 8S. Pincree, Mayor of Detroit and 
Governor-elect of Michigan, began his career 
cutting leather soles ten hours a day at the rate 
of four dollars a week. Though now a middle- 
aged man, he was entirely unknown till about 
eight years ago, when he was requested to run 
for the Mayoralty of Detroit by the Republi- 
cans, who were then in a small minority. This 
nomination, given as an empty compliment, not 
to say jest, was taken by Mr. Pingree in earnest ; 
and after a remarkable canvass, in which he 
preached reform night and day, he found him- 
self elected. His first reform was to reduce fares 
on the street cars to three cents. The corpora- 
tions ridiculed thisidea; but the Mayor boarded 
a car, offered three cents to the conductor, was 
put off, brought suit against the company, aftera 
two years’ litigation the desired reduction was ac- 
complished. His next moves were to gain for 
the city control over its publie lighting, to se- 
cure cheaper gas for consumers, and to have the 
streets paved directly by the Board of Public 
Works. These acts have made him both the 
enemy of the corporations and the idol of the 
people. The “ potato patch” movement, how- 
ever, was the thing that turned all eyes on the 
“Hon. Potato Pingree,” as The Sun calls him. 
It has proved financially successful, as it has 


| supported thousands of persons in whatever city 


the scheme has been tried, and likewise socially ; 
for the police records show a remarkable dimi- 
nution in crime in those localities from which 
the laborers were drawn, and, which had been 
previously the worst in Detruvit. 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 
The Story of My Life. 


BY WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


The author of this bock was born in 1821, 
in Virginia. He was descended from Scotch- 
Irish ancestors. ‘The family were members 
among the Presbyterians. But being seriously 
impressed by the labors of some Methodists, he 
joined in membership witfthat body. He was 
full of zeal, and became so burthened on ac- 
count of the peril of unsaved souls that he be- 
came very unhappy, until he was relieved by 
a dream, in which the Spirit said to him, ‘“ My 
child, you are needlessly disturbing your mind 
about the work God has for you todo. You 
must tarry at Jerusalem till endued with pow- 
er from on high. Then God will call you as 
He did Jonah, when He said distinctly, ‘Arise, 
go to Nineveh, that great city.” ‘The pro- 
phetic mention of Jonah, by anticipation, so 
filled me, that I sprang up, and the peace of 
God pervaded my spirit, so that I gave myself 
no further trouble on the subject of preaching, 
but left it all to God.” 

In 1842, William Taylor was appointed a 
junior preacher, to assist in one of the Virginia 
circuits. He thought it his duty to witness for 
Jesus to every one with whom he was brought 
into contact. In regard to these opportunities, 
he says, “ The Lord often helped me, but some- 
times I missed it nearly as far as the pious 
barber who felt it his duty to talk to every man 
about his soul who came to be shaved. In many 
cases it worked very well, but one day, when a 
very highly cultured gentleman came in to be 
shaved, the barber’s courage failed him. He 
spent a long time in applying the lather to the 
gentleman’s face, and then strapped his razor 
to sharpen his courage, till the lather on the 
man’s face was nearly dry; then turning sud- 
denly towards the gentleman, razor in hand, 
the barber said, ‘Are you prepared to die, sir?’ 
The man sprang to his feet and ran away in 
great alarm, thinking the barber had gone crazy 
and was going to cut his throat.” 

As an illustration of his earnestness, when 
the bishop was making the appointment for 
service, and William was asked where he would 
like to be sent to, he replied, ‘‘ Not to a fat, 
flourishing circuit, but to one where there are 
plenty of sinners.” 

In the fall of 1848, in Baltimore, Bishop 
Waugh asked Taylor if he would be willing to 
go to California as one of two missionaries, who 
were to be sent to that field. Taylor replied 
that he had always been ready to accept any 
appointment under the appointing authority of 
his church. The bishop told him to consult 
his wife. 

“So I went to our parsonage. Anna met 
me at the door, and I said, ‘ Bishop Waugh 
wants to send us as missionaries to California; 
what do you think of that?” She was soon pre- 
pared to consent. After much delay, owing to 
the difficulty of finding passage, tickets were 
purchased on a clipper ship of Baltimore for 
San Francisco, and that port was reached in 
the Ninth Month of 1849.” 

The day after casting anchor, Taylor went 
ashore to see the situation. There was not a 
brick house in the town and but few of wood, 
and they were constructed mainly of lumber 
from drygoods boxes. There were three or four 
adobe houses, but a vast encampment in tents 
of about twenty thousand men and ten women. 
After diligent enquiry he found a few Metho- 
dists and a place of worship. 


The following week was spent in learning 
California prices and modes of life, and in try- 
ing to secure a house in which to live. Pota- 
toes were fifty cents per pound, South American 
apples fifty cents a piece, fresh beef fifty cents 
a pound, flour fifty dollars a barrel, and so on. 
Rents were high, tive hundred dollars a month 
for a plain house a story and a-half high, with five 
rooms. It was decided to build a house, and 
Taylor went to the woods with axe and wedges 
to split out timber. The scantlings which he 
bought in the rough, split out like large fence 
rails, he hewed to the square with a broad axe. 
He made three thousand shingles, and exchanged 
them for twenty-four joists, each seventeen 
feet long. For weather boarding he bought 
rough clap boards, six feet long, and shaved 
them smooth with a drawing-knife. He used 
similar boards for the roof. Hauling his stuff 
from the Red woods to the San Antonio land- 
ing cost twenty-five dollars per thousand feet ; 
the regular price from thence to San Francisco 
was forty dollars per thousand, but by hiring a 
boat and working with his own hands, he got 
the work done for less than half that amount. 

Having made arrangements for a temporary 
absence from home, Taylor visited San José 
and Santa Clara. His experience at the latter 
place furnishes an illustration of his zeal. 

“ One of the old adobe houses of the deserted 
mission was at the time of my untimely visit 
bearing the name of Reynold’s Hotel. After 
seeing that my horse was well fed, I was con- 
ducted into the bar-room, where a jolly lot of 
gamblers were employed in card-playing. By 
the time I got thawed out and refreshed by a 
good supper they got through with their game 
and gathered around the fire, which was kept 
blazing in an old time chimney place. I took 
a seat in their midst and led in a conversation 
about the varieties of life in San Francisco, 
which led on to the description of the sick men 
in the hospitals there, and of their varied ex- 
periences, living and dying. 

“ None of my bar-room associates knew me, 
but listened with close attention to my facts 
illustrative of the real life of California adven- 
turers. Finally, one said, ‘Come, boys, let us 
go to bed.’ Another replied, ‘ Yes, but we 
must have another nip before we turn in.’ 

“T said, gentlemen, if you have no objections, 
I propose we have a word of prayer together 
before we retire. 

“They looked at me and at each other in 
manifest surprise, and I looked at the bar-keep- 
er, who was standing ready to sell a ‘nip’ of 
brandy to each one, at twenty-five cents apiece. 
After a little pause, the barkeeper replied, ‘I 
suppose there is no objection, sir.’ 

“Thank you, sir. Come, boys, let us all 
kneel down as we used to do with the old folks 
at home, and ask the God of our fathers and 
mothers to have mercy on us, 

“They all kneeled down as humbly, and I 
prayed for them, and for their kindred and 
loved ones at home, but now so far away, with 
dreaded possibilities, of never meeting again in 
the flesh. I prayed earnestly that these ad- 
venturous young men, and their fathers, moth- 
ers, sisters and brothers far away, might all 
surrender wholly to God, and receive Jesus 
Christ and be saved, and be prepared for happy 
reunions on earth or in Heaven. 

“They took no more ‘nips’ that night, but 
slipped off to bed without a word. I said no- 
thing to them directly about their gambling 
and drinking, but took the inside track of them. 
I met one of them next day in San José, and 


he seemed as glad to see me as if I had beep 
his old kinsman.” 

One First-day morning William Taylor ap. 
nounced that he would preach at three P, 
ou the plaza in the open, and to the gamblers 
and all outdoor people who might wish to hear, 

“It was a startling announcement, causip 
fear and anxiety to most of my people. Most 
of the gamblers were located on the north and 
east side of the plaza, or public square. They 
occupied the largest and best tents, followed by 
the best houses in the city. Every saloon had 
its bar and band of music, and they were in full 
blast every day and night of every week, and 
Sunday was the greatest of the seven. Their 
tables were loaded with piles of gold dust and 
coin, surrounded by crowds of gamblers and 
sight seers. 

“The gamblers were so numerous, and com- 
manded so much money and influence they were 
above all law, except the law of sin and death, 

“ It was no new thing for a man to be shot, but 
no arrests fullowed. There was not a jail in Cali- 
fornia then, nor for two years after, and no 
administration of government at all adequate 
to the demands of justice, or the protection of 
life. 

“The country had just been bought from 
Mexico, and was still under the forms of Mexi- 
can law, with an alcalde to preside over the city 
of San Francisco, So when I announced that 
I would preach on the plaza it was feared that 
the gamblers would take it as an insult and 
shoot me. There was no legal protection or 
redress. It would only be said next day, ‘The 
gamblers killed a Methodist preacher yesterday. 
He very impudently went down to preach on 
the plaza, and before he got fairly at it they 
shot him.’ 

“At the time appointed, in company with 
my heroic young wife, I walked down to the 
plaza, and a few of my people followed. Seat- 
ing my wife on a chair, I mounted a carpenter's 
work-bench, which stood in front of the largest 
saloon. My wife had a voice of peculiar melt- 
ing melody, and of marvelous compass, and 
my own voice could be heard a long distance; 
so as soon as I mounted the workbench, I open- 
ed up on the Royal Proclamation: 


Hear the royal proclamation, 

The glad tidings of salvation, 

Publishing to every creature, 

To the ruined sons of nature— 

Jesus reigns, He reigns victorious, 

Over heaven and earth most glorious, 
Jesus reigns ! 


“ Restless hundreds of excitable men came 
running from every direction to see what new 
wonder under the sun had appeared. The gam- 
bling houses were nearly vacated. The crowd 
surrounded me nearly a hundred deep on all 
sides. I was in for it. I had crossed the rubi- 
con ; the tug of war was imminent. 

“T said, Gentiemen, if our friends in the 
Eastern States had heard there was to be preach- 
ing this afternoon on Portsmouth Square, in San 
Francisco, they would have predicted disorder, 
confusion and riot; but we who are here have 
no thought of any such thing. There is no true 
American who may not be depended on to ob- 
serve order under the preaching of God’s word 
anywhere, and maintain it if need be. We 
shall have order! 

“ Your favorite rule in arithmetic is the rule 
of loss and gain. In your tedious voyage around 
Cape Horn, or your wearisome journey across 
the plains, or hurried and perilous passage across 
the Isthmus of Panama, and during your few 
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months of sojourn in California, you have been 
fguring under the’rule of loss and gain. 

“Now I wish most respectfully to submit 
you a question under your favorite rule and 
have you work it out. The question I submit 
may be found in the twenty-sixth verse of the 
sixteenth chapter of the Gospel of our Lord by 
Matthew. Shall I announce it? ‘ What isa 
man profited, if he shall gain the whole world, 
and lose his own soul ? 

“Perfect order was observed and profound 
attention given to every sentence of the sermon 


that followed. 
(To be continued.) 


sinececiiniitiedaieadatainianibs 

THE progress of the reform of the Civil Ser- 
vice in the last fifteen years is full of encourage- 
ment to those engaged in purifying municipal 
administration, in which the gains are some- 
times almost balanced by the losses. LEvery- 
body knows that the attempt to put our national 
service on a non-partisan, business basis has 
been a long continuous fight against the friends 
of the spoils system. The first application of 
the system was on a very moderate scale, and 
itcould only be extended gradually. Itencoun- 
tered open foes in Congress, who endeavored to 
break it down by proposing to withhold the 
appropriations necessary to carry it out, and by 
other methods, Its advocates were unspar- 
ingly denounced as visionaries, and ridiculed as 
“snivel ” service reformers. But the reform was 
grounded in common sense and on sound busi- 
ness principles, and could not be overthrown. 
President Arthur had the honor of making the 
first classification, which included fifteen thou- 
sand positions. President Cleveland, in his first 
term, enlarged the list, and so did President Har- 
rison. President Cleveland has again evinced 
bis friendship for the system in his second term, 
aod we have now ninety thousand positions re- 
moved from the scramble of office hunters and 
free from partisan influences. The postmasters, 
numbering seventy thousand or more, are still 
outside the classified list, but only a small frac- 
tion of the executive service. The result is ex- 
tremely gratifying. We owe to the members 
of the National Civil Service Reform League a 
national debt of gratitude fur its patriotic and 
unpaid service to this cause. At its recent 
meeting in Philadelphia, President Proctor, 
of the National Civil Service Commission, 
gave valuable testimony to the results of the 
classified service in increased efficiency and 
economy. He said in many cases one clerk is 
now doing satisfactorily the work that used to 
be divided among a dozen or more, when men 
got positions on other grounds than competency, 
and when the force was sometimes increased in 
order “ to eat up the appropriation.” C. Schurz, 
the President of the League, deserves great 
honor for his persistent and able advocacy of 
_ principles of the merit system.— Jadepen- 
ent, 





Tue Pittsburgh Post of Twelfth Month first 
contains the following: “Frank A. Preble ap- 
peared as complainant in the Middlesex court 
in a suit against the Waltham Orangemen’s 
lodge and told of the rough treatment which he 
received while being initiated by the officers. 
They told him he must take off his outer clothing, 
Which he did, and he entered the main hall clad 
ina shirt, white overalls and shoes. He was 


made to kneel down and repeat something, and 
while doing so the men took off his shoes. Then 
his clothing was rolled up to his knees and he 
Was marched about the hall while some one 
Whipped his legs with rattan whips. 


He testi- 
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fied that a bag of stones weighing forty pounds 
was then put on his shoulders and that he was 
pulled to the floor, while some one sat on him 
and jabbed him with pins or an ice pick. He 
was then made to go up a stepladder, and from 
this he fell into a blanket and was ‘tossed.’ Then 
two men held him and a red-hot iron was brought 
up against his breast. He struggled to get away, 
but the two men held him while he was brand- 
ed. Then some one said: ‘Hold up your hands 
and see if you can find a serpent,’ and the ini- 
tiation was over. He said that he was severely 
burned and injured.”— Christian Cynosure. 


—_—_ 


cious publications, for the books we read have a 
great influence upon our minds, as well as the 
company we keep, and both should be selected 
from that only which is pure and elevating, 
both to our moral and spiritual character. We 
believe we are called to plainness and simplicity 
in dress, language and manners not only as 
Friends but as Christians. The Apostle Peter 
wrote in his first general epistle, which means 
that it was addressed to all, ‘ Whose adorning, 
let it not be that outward adorning of plaiting 
the hair, and of wearing of gold, or of putting 
on of apparel, but let it be the hidden man of 
the heart, in that which is not corruptible, even 
the ornament of a meek and quiet spirit, which 
is in the sight of God of great price,’ and Paul 
says in his first epistle to Timothy, second 
chapter, ninth verse, ‘In like manner also, that 
women adorn themselves in modest apparel, 
with shamefacedness and sobriety ; not with 
broidered hair, or gold, or pearls, or costly 
array, but (which becometh women professing 
god.iness) with good works.’ 

“That the Most High did not consider the 
adorning of the body as beneath his notice, we 
find by the third chapter of Isaiah, sixteenth 
verse, where the fashions of that day are enu- 
merated avd condemned, and though it seems 
strange to us ot this day that such things should 
ever have been a temptation, will not many of 
our present fashions seem just as strange in 
years to come? We acknowledge that a plain 
outward appearance will not save us, and sor- 
rowfully that too many live inconsistently with 
the profession they are making, for those who 
wear that distinctive dress do profess allegiance 
to their dear Redeemer. Yet it is a hedge 
about us that wards off many temptations, and 
with the yearning love which our discipline 
evinces for the members in every way, they 
thought it right to bring the subject before us 
every year. 

“We see too the care of the Church over its 
members in the Query, whether all intoxicating 
liquors are avoided, all frequenting of taverns, 
when not positively necessary, that we may be 
kept out of the way of temptation, also from 
all places of diversion, which includes much 
that is evil, even when those of the less refined 
sort are avoided. If we would never go into 
anything where we could not ask his presence 
to go with us and his blessing to rest upon it, 
we would avoid much that is evil. 

“Friends believe that when the dear Saviour 
said, ‘Swear not at all,’ He meant all kinds of 
oaths, and the Society had perhaps more to suf- 
of faith, those professing to believe the same truths | fer for this testimony in its early days than for 
that we believe. Surely this should not be hard | any other. The world at large, as well as our 
to do if we love above all earthly considerations | own people, are much indebted to the faithful- 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 


An Address to the Young. 


A Friend has kindly placed in our hands an 
address to the members of a reading circle, 
which was organized a few years ago, and was 
designed to increase the acquaintance and the 
attachment of its members to the principles of 
the Society of Friends. 

Believing that it may be useful to others than 
those to whom it was primarily addressed, some 
passages have been extracted from it. It is 
mainly occupied with a consideration of the 
Queries read in our meetings for discipline, in 
respect to which we all ought to examine our- 
selves, and see how far we are living in accord- 
ance therewith. 





















“The first great commandment under the 
law and which is also recognized under the 
Gospel is this, thou shalt ‘Love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart and with all thy soul 
and with all thy strength and with all thy 
mind.’ Now, if we possessed this love, would 
we not seek to worship this object of our affee- 
tions, would it not be our greatest delight to 
be near Him, would we not rejoice to meet with 
those who also love Him? and if He gave any 
one of his children a word of encouragement, 
comfort or warning for us, would we not thank- 
fully receive it? Then surely our religious 
meetings would be diligently attended when we 
had ability to do so, we would desire to be there 
in good season, and our conduct therein will 
manifest that we came to worship in spirit and 
in Truth. 

“ Our dear Saviour said, ‘And the second is 
like unto it, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.’ The man who inquired, Who is my 
neighbor was answered by the parable of one, 
who fell among thieves, that he, to whom we show 
kindness is our neighbor, and this may include 
the whole human family. We are asked in the 
second Query to love those of the same household 






















that precious Saviour, who suffered so much for | ness of those valiant ones for the privilege of 
us, who died that we might live. The Apostle | taking an affirmation instead of a judicial oath, 
John says, Whoso loveth God, loveth his brother | of which many avail themselves in this day. 

also. If we have this love in our hearts, there| “In regard to lotteries and prize goods the 
will be no danger of giving way to tale bearing | thinking part of the community have also very 
and detraction, for we would not be willing to| much come to our views, showing that if we 
injure any one by word or deed. We would} would be truly faithful to our principles, we 
recommend to you the careful perusal of the | might influence others and thus aid in the ful- 
thirteenth chapter of I Corinthians as a guid-|filment of the prophecy that ‘ Righteousness 
ing rule for our lives. shall cover the earth as the waters cover the 

“Drummond may well call this Divine love | sea.’ 

‘The greatest thing in the world, for one im-| “ But individual faithfulness is what is need- 
bued with its spirit would be kind, loving, | ed. This would also apply to a paid ministry and 
courteous, and it has been called the best rule, | one exercised at stated times, without waiting 
even for that ceremonious kindness which ‘ the | for the Great Head of the Church to put them 
world calls politeness.” We hope we all fre-| forth and give matter suitable to the states of 
quently read the Holy Scriptures and love the | the people, for He alone can know the needs of 
sacred truths contained therein, and we trust | each one of us. Our Society will never be built 
are measurably careful to avoid reading perni-!up by departing from this vital principle. 
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‘Freely ye have received, freely give,’ is as in- 
cumbent upon us as it was on the disciples for- 
merly. 

“ What justice is manifested in the requiring 
to live within the bounds of our circumstances, 
to keep to moderation in our business, to be punc- 
tual to our promises and just in the payment of 
our debts! Did it ever occur to you from what 
trouble and perplexity, a faithful maintenance 
of this Query would preserve us. If all lived so 
carefully that they never spent more than their 
circumstances would allow, if they kept their 
business in such moderation, that they could 
always feel safe if they made no promises that 
they could not reasonably expect to perform, 
and contracted no debts that they had not the 
means to pay, the fearful failures and still worse 
unfaithfulness to trusts, leading to actual rob- 
bery, which have, alas, become so common of 
late, would never have taken place. 

“ We ask, ‘ Lead us not into temptation,’ but 
we must be careful! not to place ourselves in the 
way of it. We need Divine help to do any 
good thing, but we must do our part, must walk 
in the vineyard of our own hearts and diligently 
too, for the enemy sows tares among the good 
wheat while we sleep or are at ease unsuspect- 
ing. Then how lovingly if any of the members 
are overtaken in a fault does the Church re- 
commend, as the Apostle Paul did in Galatians, 
chapter vi: that such an one ‘be restored in 
the spirit of meekness, considering thyself, lest 
thou also be tempted.’” 

senniasenensiailigighmmnemmcnasies 
For “THE FRIEND.” 

Writing to a Friend in connection with his 
views of Gospel ministry, James Backhouse re- 
marks: 
my beginning to speak in meetings, before my 
Friends saw their way to record me as a minis- 
ter; but I believe I was more alive to the causes 
of hindrance in myself than they were, and this 
kept me quiet and humbled under these cir- 
cumstances. I have long endeavored to be very 
sharp sighted to my own failings, and ready to 
make all the allowance for those of others 
which I could; and ready to hope, when they 
were painfully conspicuous, that they troubled 
themselves more than they troubled me. Wheth- 
er I was mistaken or not, I think this has tended 
to open the door for me to plead with them, and 
as I have kept that mercy in view which has 
passed over my own transgressions for Jesus’ 
sake, I have been enabled to commend them to 
the same mercy, and to extol the marvellous 
loving kindness of the Lord in providing such 
a way of return to Him of repenting sinners, as 
well as his great goodness in granting the help 
of his good Spirit to all who truly seek it, to 
enable them to walk in holiness. There is no 
doubt in my mind that our testimony, under a 
right exercise of mind, will find its way in the 
minds of others, mach in proportion to the de- 
gree in which we ourselves walk in the Spirit, 
and consider ourselves, lest we also be tempted. 

“We may point out the sinfulness of sin, and 
the danger of an unawakened state, and excite 
opposition in the minds of others; but if as am- 
bassadors for Christ, we also beseech them in 
his stead to be reconciled to God, I believe much 
of this opposition will not only give way, but 
will be succeeded by a hearkening to the mes- 
sage. 

“Our worthy fore-elder, George Fox, though 
he so fully recognize | the necessity of the put- 
ting forth of the Spirit in regard to ministry, 
often extended counsel to those who had re- 
ceived a testimony from the Lord, as to the ex- 


“It was many years from the time of 





ercise of their gifts, showing how conscious he 
was of the importance of the understanding 
being enlightened respecting the things needful 
to be preached. 
may be still helpful one to another, without im- 
properly interfering with the gifts and exercises 
one of another, or of attempting to limit their 
diversity. 


And in this way I believe we 


“T have apprehended that some who have 


begun well as ministers have mistaken an ex- 
tension of expression fora growth in their gifts. 
We were reminded in one of the Yearly Meet- 
ings of Ministers and E'ders ‘ that there were 
little gifts in many words, and great gifts in 
few words. A long communication, to be what 
it ought to be, requires much matter and a pro- 
portionate amount of the baptizing power of the 


Holy Spirit accompanying the exercise, and the 


expression. Right exercise of mind, if express- 
ed in simple terms, will, I believe, tend to edifi- 
cation, but if it be made more of than it is, or 
be beclouded through unduly mystical expres- 
sions, the edification will be diminished and the 
church may be burdened. 


“ While not doubting that matter for expres- 


sion is often brought before the mind of the 


party whose duty it is to utter it in the words 
in which it is to be communicated, nor by any 
means wishing to interfere with righi exercises 
of any kind, yet I believe that generally much 
of proper delivery depends upon the parties en- 
gaged in the service. When I have anything 
to say, under an apprehension of duty, either 
in meetings for worship or discipline, it is my 
practice to consider how far it is applicable to 
myself, and in so doing I have often derived 
advantage. 

“While we recognize with George Fox the 
infallibility of the teaching of the Holy Spirit, 
it is important that with him we also recognize 
the fallibility of those who have to be taught, 
that‘ we have our treasure in earthen vessels,’ and 
that a needful degree of care is required to be 
exercised, lest the sound of these earthen vessels 
should be confused with that which is given to 
be communicated. Some of us have had many 
humbling lessons to learn on these subjects; but 
where there is a teachable, meek and humble 
spirit this ought not to discourage us. The 
calmness in which the voice is preserved in a 
natural tone, is valuable also in helping to keep 
the mind to the anointing, under which ability 
is received to clothe the exercise in words ac- 
cording to the diversity of gifts, so that the ex- 
pression may be with the spirit and with the 
understanding also. 

“ While Gospel ministry does not indeed con- 
sist in attention to the voice and manner, but 
in a right exercise of the gifts of the Spirit, 
under its renewed anointing; voice and man- 
ner do require such a measure of attention as 
may prevent their diverting the minds of the 
hearers from what is spoken.” 


oe _ 


Tue accidental arrival in New Zealand of 


two poisonous snakes among ballast from Queens- 
land and South America alarmed the colonists, 
for the islands contain no native venomous rep- 
tiles, though the climate is, in places, well fitted 
for them. The result of the alarm was that 
Parliament passed an act subjecting to heavy 
penalties any one importing dangerous serpents. 
—Late Paper. 
scccsieiiaeimalbabiatiiiininis 
“With Silence only as their benediction, 
God's angels come 
Where in the shadow of a great affliction, 
The soul sits dumb!” 


—J. G. Whittier. 











CrIME, PAUPERISM AND INSANITY. — The 
Massachusetts Legislature of 1894 ordered the 


Bureau of Statistics of Labor to make a tho. 
rough personal investigation of the relation of 
the liquor traffic to pauperism, crime and insan- 
ity. The collection of information occupied the 
year closing Eighth Month, 1895. 
Wadlin, chief of the Bureau, has just published 
the results, summarized as follows : 


Horace G, 


Ist. Of all convictions for crime, eighty-two 


cases out of every one hundred were induced 


by intemperate habits; sixty-six out of eve 


one hundred convictions were for drunkeness 
Of all adults convicted of crime, ninety-six out 


of every one hundred were “ addicted to the use 
of liquor.” 


2nd. Fifty-three towns and cities licensed the 


sale of liquor, and showed 36.24 arrests for 


drunkenness per one thousand of population; 
two hundred and sixty towns and cities refused 
to license, and showed only 9.94 such arrests 


per one thousand population. For offences other 


than drunkenness in the license cities and towns 
there were 22.34 of every one thousand of popu- 
lation, while in no-license cities and towns there 
were 10.26 of every one thousand. 

3rd. Where the same towns and cities changed 
from licensed to no-license or vice versa, a cor- 
responding change in the number of arrests re- 
sulted. Thus, in Haverhill, Lynn, Medford, 
Pittsfield and Salem, under license, the month- 
ly arrests averaged 81.63 in each one thousand 
of population ; under no license, 26.50 ; in Lyon 
under license, three hundred and fifteen ; under 
no license, 117.63; in Medford under license, 
20.12; under no license, 13.25; in Pittsfield 
under license, 95.25; under no license, 36.75; 
in Salem under license, 140.50; under no li- 
cense, 29.63. 





Prrsonat SARCASM GENERALLY Don’t Pay. 
—There is great temptation to people somewhat 
gifted in that direction to indulge in sarcasm; 
and it sometimes requires considerable deter- 
mination to resist doing it, but as a general rule 
it don’t pay. 

When we first entered good old Dartmouth 
college we were appointed to represent our class 
in a debate with a member of each of the other 
classes, and the Junior, opposing disputant, 
thought he would (and did) make considera- 
ble laughter at our expense, by quoting Mil- 
ton’s “ Paradise Lost.” He finally closed by 
saying that “for an angel, we had accomplish- 
ed very little in the way of argument.” 

We brought down the house with cheers by 
simply replying that “ we believed we had ac- 
complished one thing that had never been ac- 
complished but once before in the history of the 
world, aud that was when an angel opened the 
mouth of Balaam’s ass.” 

During the rest of his college course it was 
not uncommon to hear him called out to on the 
foot-ball ground, “Go it, Balaam.” 

But he never spoke to us again from that 
day, and probably remembered it against us all 
the rest of his life. 

It would have been better not to have said it. 

Sarcasm, generally don’t pay, unless it be of 
the pleasant kind used by an Irishman to his 
employer—a coal dealer—who proposed to dis- 
charge him because “He couldn’t learn him 
anything.” 

“ Well, I’ve learned one thing since I’ve been 
with you,” said Pat,“ What's that?” “That 
eighteen hundred make a ton.” 

Pat was retained.— George T. Angell, in Our 
Dumb Animals. 
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For “ THE FRIEND.” 


Westtown Old Scholars’ Association. 


On the evening of Twelfth Month 15th, 1896, 
a meeting was held in the Select School Build- 
ing, Philadelphia, to organize an association to 
be composed of the old scholars, teachers, com- 
mittee, Friends and others who have been con- 
nected with Westtown Bourding School. About 
three hundred and fifty persons were present. 
All ages were represented, from those who at- 
tended school many years ago, to young men 
and women who were recently educated in that 
Institution. It was decided to call the new or- 
ganization the Westtown Old Scholars’ Associa- 
tion. Interesting addresses were made by well 
known Friends, who recalled their early days, 
and who spoke in terms of deep affection of their 
youthful experiences, and of the present useful- 
ness of Westtown. 

The belief was expressed by those present 
that many advantages may flow from such an 
association as is projected. It is intended to 
keep its operations within a scope that will be 
satisfactory to Friends. The contemplated bi- 
ennial reunions are pleasantly anticipated, af- 
fording as they will, opportunities of reviving 
old friendships, and the creating of renewed 
concern fur the school, from revisiting it. There 
are many of our members who are little ac- 
quainted with the new Westtown, and who after 
apersoval inspection of it, will be surprised and 
delighted to observe its present efficiency. 

It is hoped that the producing of a new in- 
terest in Westtown, will result in some Friends 
feeling to a larger extent than heretofore, their 
responsibility in connection with the School. 
It is felt that when personal interest has been 
excited, and the Institution is thereby more 
fully appreciated, some will in the future, be 
more likely to send their children there, than 
inthe past. The result should be an enlarged 
roll of scholars. Nor should the financial possi- 
bilities be lost sight of. The new association will 
be backed by men and women of more or less 
wealth, and it is hoped that it will be in a posi- 
tion to co-operate with the committee and fac- 
ulty ia helping to supply the pecuniary de- 
mands made on a never over-full treasury. The 
association was urged to aid in continuing to 
maintain Westtown as a place where Quaker 
principles shall be inculcated. and be a means 
of upholding a high moral and religious stand- 
ard in the surrounding community. 

A constitution and by-laws were adopted at 
the meeting, and the necessary officers elected 
for the ensuing year. A large number, two 
bundred and thirty-four, of those present, joined 
the association. The constitution provides for 
annual meetings to be held alternately in Phila- 
delphia and at Westtown in the summer. 

The membership fee consists of One Dollar 
per annum. It is hoped that old Westtonians 
vill join, however much they may be scattered, 
and thus again get into touch with the venerable 
school to which many of them are so largely 
indebted. Annual fees, or donations of large or 
small sums, will be applied to the uses of the 
school or association, when sent to the Treas- 
urer, Walter J. Buzby, Twelfth and Chestnut 
Streets, Phila. Ws. C. ALLEN, 

Moorestown, N. J., Twelfth Month 23rd, 1896. 


“0 





A Compartson.—* I have many times thought 
soul rightly influenced and affected with the 
love of God, is like the needle touched with 
the loadstone; that which ever way it turns, 
Tests not, nor settles till it comes to its true 
centre." —M. Peisley. 





For “THE FRIEND.” 


Forestry. 

A friend has kindly placed in our hands the 
Report for 1895 of the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, on the subject of Forestry. 
It states that the most important water-sheds of 
the State are those of the Delaware, Susquehan- 
na and Ohio Rivers. The areas of these within 
the boundaries of Pennsylvania are, of the Dela- 
ware River, 6,443 square miles; of the Susque- 
hanna, 21,006 square miles; and that of the 
Ohio, 14,747 square miles. 

It appears to be well established that the pres- 
ence of forests tends to lessen disastrous floods. 
Their offeast leaves and twigs and their dead 
trunks decay quicker in the moist air of the forest 
than on the open field, forming a loose, thirstful 
mold. Their damp shade favors the growth of 
moss, another strong water drinker. The matted 
floor keeps the soil tender and open in texture, 
thereby promoting absorption ; whereto likewise 
the deep-going tree roots give furtherance, by 
making channels downward into the under earth. 
Side roots and the tangled surface cumber and 
retard the flow of water afier heavy rains, and 
these all work together in holding back waters 
which would else make flood. 

Pennsylvania was originally one of the best 
wooded States in the Eastern half of the Union. 
For years she stood first as a lumber producing 
State. On the lower grounds bordering the rivers 
in the southeastern part of the State, the most 
valuable timber was White Oak or White Pine 
in the northeastern portion. 

Professor Rothrock states that official returns 


ate principally from two sources—the railroads, 
in burning their old ties, are careless about pre- 
venting the fires to escape into the timber; and 
the smaller farmers, in burning brush and logs 
do not take sufficient pains to prevent the fire 
from spreading. In proportion as the real loss 
occasioned by their destructive agency comes to 
be appreciated by the people generally, we may 
expect increased care to guard against its rav- 
ages. In the meantime, it seems right and rea- 
sonable, that the Legislature should adopt meas- 
ures to protect its timber growers from this 
source of loss. 

The latter part of the report contains a de- 
tailed list of the native trees, which have a com- 
mercial value, with remarks on their character- 
istic qualities. 

The value of the timber crops in Pennsyl- 
vania exceeds that of the cereals; and as the 
timber lands are being rapidly deprived of the 
timber, the Commonwealth may in a few years 
greatly feel the impoverishment. In addition 
to the sawn lumber, produced in enormous 
amounts, the quantity of hemlock used to supply 
the tannery with bark, the railroad ties, the 
props used in the coal mines, and the wood 
converted into pulp for paper making, all show 
the importance of protecting the efforts of na- 
ture to replace the trees cut down by others. 


J. W. 
a 
On Hemitiry.—After all, pride is a form of 
ignorance. Could we but for one moment un- 
derstand the true relations of things—could we 
grasp in all their fulness but for one fleeting 


estimate the amount of cleared land as about | ™stant those ideas which we so vaguely and 
16,000,000 acres and of woodland about 9,000,- imperfectly apprehend—could we now, in short, 
000. But much of this woodland is destitute of | 88 “e hope — day on face to face, 
any timber of commercial value. In portions and know, = ~ pals oe surely 
of Luzerne, Lackawanna and adjacent counties pride would sph Pepin 2" wc a What we 
there exists an area of about 970 square miles, might discover to be man’s place in Pe 
or an aggregate of 620,800 acres, which may | °F OUF 0% 7 place hb = aan ae _Feines 
be regarded more as a menace to the prosperity eae owe ible am oa ware 
of the commonwealth, than as an element of | "@"es the fallible from the Infallible would 
strength to it. Most of this region was once dwarf all oo distinctions, while the sudden 
covered with a dense and valuable forest; now revelation of perfection in all its unapproacha- 
it is fast becoming depopulated, for the soil is eee. Pac ne ne —— bs ? 
poor and better adapted to forest growth than | e'lns ° aioe > ns ) Me — 
to the ordinary crops of the farmer. It is almost Universal Maguzine of Second Mo., 1879. 

a barren, and over it the fires sweep nearly | = 
every year, destroying the young trees ard ren 
dering the soil more and more barren. 

As some indication of the extent to which 
this impoverishment of the land has gone, the 
amount of land advertised to be sold for unpaid 
taxes in 1894 was over 1,500,000 acres. There 
is a large area of land that has been cleared 
and farmed, which has become unproductive, 
because it is so steep and rocky that the fertility 
has been washed out of it. The only profi:able 
use to which such lands can be appropriated is 
the growth of timber, and as this is necessarily 
slow, the State ought to encourage the owners 
by exemption from taxation in whole or in part 
of lands which are set apart for such growth. 

The investigation of the Forestry Commission 
showed that the State of Pennsylvania owned 
no large bodies of land, and it recommends that 
it acquire by purchase several large areas at 
present unsettled, which might serve as collect- 
ing grounds fur the water required for future 
cities. It suggests reservations, aggregating 
about 1,400 square miles, principally in the 
northeastern part of the State, which it would 
be wise for the State to secure. 

One of the great difficulties in replacing the 
forests that have been cut down, is the difficulty 
of preserving them from fire. The fires origin- 
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We have received a letter from a Friend in In- 
diana, a member of one of the Progressive Yearly 
Meetings which shows that there are still left 
some under our name in those parts who re- 
tain an attachment to the original principles of 
Friends, and mourn over the departures there- 
from. 

We subjoin some extracts from the letter. In 
reference to the suggestion, that good might 
result from visits among them paid by minis- 
ters who hold to our doctrines, we believe it is 
a safe ground to place our dependence upon the 
work of Christ on the hearts of his people, and 
to seek to be so imbued with his spirit as to bear 
a faithful testimony by words and actions against 
innovations which conflict with our original 
principles. If Friends are faithful in doing 


this, the Head of the Church may open the 
way for their relief and bless their efforts, not 
only to their own preservation, but also to the 
help of others. This may tend to open the way 
for the visits of those from other places, who 
would prove fellow laborers in the cause of 


Christ. 
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I am glad there are yet Friends who have not 
yet laid aside all of the old landmarks and who ad- 
here to the good old principles of George Fox. 
What our branch of the Friend’s church (Progres- 
sive), and other evangelical churches are standing 
in need of most and the outside world is hunger- 
ing for, is a simple-minded, holy, consecrated peo- 
ple, who have separated themselves from the world 
and therefore are not like the world, and the world 
can see and feel when they come in contact with 
them there is something about them that they have 
not got, and the lives of such people create a hun- 
gering and a longing desire in the hearts of those 
who have not got such an experience that they, 
too, might be so changed and brought into the 
same experience also, there will be by such a holy, 
consecrated people (Friends), a holy depending 
upon God. ‘The Holy Spirit to lead us in our de- 
votions to Him. When we meet to publicly wor- 
ship Him there will be no program, no one man 
to control the worship and say how or when we 
shall pray and how long, and have the singing ar- 
ranged to come in at stated times during worship, 
and not unfrequently accompanied by the organ 
or other music. We, the progressive Friends, have 
practically laid aside one of the fundamental prin- 
ciples, yea, doctrines, of the Society of Friends, that 
is, in the ushering in of the new dispensation, we 
are all made kings and priests unto God, and the 
veil of the temple is rent so that we individually 
may come into the holy of holies, and there wor- 
ship Him in Spirit and in Truth, without any man 
to teach us, for He the Holy Spirit has been given 
to teach us. But how little we depend upon the 
Spirit in our meetings for worship now! The teach- 
ing and preaching in our branch of the church is 
almost all of it to draw us away from a silent wait- 
ing upon Him, indeed, we do not have any silent 
mectings any more, and when there should be any 
silence we get very restless and begin to look 
around to see who will occupy the time; if nothing 
else we will have singing to fill up the time. 

Oh, how tired some of us are of this mechanical 
way of worship; how we do long for something 
that will feed the soul; it often comes to me, why 
is it there are no ministers of your Yearly Meeting 
that feel drawn to visit our meetings in the West 
by appointment or otherwise. I believe there is an 
opening out West for such ministers to do a great 
deal of good. [ am well aware there are a great 
many with us who are not satisfied with a hired 
pastor and other things equally as bad. Our last 
Yearly Meeting entertained a proposition from 
Kansas Yearly Meeting and appointed a committee 
to co-operate with other Yearly Meetings that may 
appoint such committee to consider the subject of 
the compilation of a hymn book suitable for use 
among Friends. 

a ee 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep States.—The Anglo-American general ar- 
bitration treaty was signed at the State Department 
on the 10th instant by Secretary of State Olney and 
Sir Julian Pauncefote, the British Ambassador. Two 
copies were signed. One was sent t»> the Senate for 
ratification, and the other to Lord Salisbury by special 
messenger, who will sail for England, 

A despatch of the 7th instant from Washington 
states that the Canadian Government will send agents 
to Washington within a week to consult the Republi- 
can leaders on the subject of reciprocity. They will 
come unofficially, Being a colony, Canada is debarred 
from making commercial or other arrangements with 
foreign nations, and has to act in such matters through 
the British Foreign Office. Agents will have a talk 
with Representative Dingley and other leaders in the 
House, and endeavor to find out whether the Republi- 
can party is prepared to treat with Canada and on 
what terms. 


Senator John Sherman writes to Albert H. Walker, | 


“T do not sympathize with the movement prop: sed 
to retire United States notes from circulation. I be- 
lieve it is easy to maintain a limited amount of these 
in circulation without danger or difficulty. The main- 
tenance in circulation of $346,000,000 United States 
notes, supported by a reserve of $100,000,000 gold, not 
only saves the interest on $246,000,000 of debt, but is 
a Vast convenience to the people at large. The best 
form of paper money is that which is backed by the 
Government and maintained at the specie standard. 


| FOREIGN. 


The absolute security of these notes was never called 
in question, after the resumption of specie payments 
in 1579, until the reserve was being trenched upon to 
meet deficiencies in current revenue, brought about 
by what is known as the Wilson Tariff law of 1894.” 

On the 10th instant the Pacific Railroad Refunding 
bill was defeated in the House by a majority of sixty- 
six votes. The general opinion is that the action of 
the House will result in a resort to foreclosure pro- 
ceedings by the Government, which will be followed 
by the s8le #f the debtor reads to the highest bidder. 

There are about 4,500 women physicians in the 
United States. 

During 1895 there were received at the dead letter 
office at Washington, 6,253,368 pieces of mail matter, 
$33,860 being enclosed. Nearly 87 per cent. of this was 
restored. 

The results of a series of experiments made for a 
number of years at Cornell University were made 
public last summer. These showed that the applica- 
tion of electricity to the seeds and soil, and the use of 
arc-lights, at night so stimulated the growth of plants 
that they matured in one-half the time ordinarily re- 
quired, Applying this discovery, a fancy truck farmer 
near Boston has tried similar methods, and finds that 
the gain from one crop of lettuce is sufficient to pay 
the expense of operating the electric apparatus during 
a whole season. 

A novel course of college instruction is offered by 
the Louisiana University, which, in its “ Audobon 
Sugar School,” gives students praciical and scientific 
tuition in sugar cultivation. The course extends over 
four years, and has become popular with students from 
Cuba. 

It is estimated that at present there are 4,000,000 
bicycle riders in the United States, over 200,000 of 
these in New York City alone. 

Statistics just made public show that in Massachu- 
setts, in spite of the trolley car and the popularity of 
the bicycle, the number of horses is greater by 3,085 
than in the year preceding. 

Last year 4,894,176 bushels of wheat were exported 
from Philadelphia, an increase over 1895 of 3,345,829 
bushels. Exports of corn lest year aggregated 8,900,- 
832, as compared with 3,279,280 in 1895. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 513, which 
is 11 more than the previons week, and 24 more than 
the corresponding week of 1896. Of the foregoing, 
270 were males and 243 females: 87 died of pneumonia; 
64 of consumption; 37 of heart disease; 24 of diph- 
theria; 23 of bronchitis; 17 of typhoid fever; 16 of 
apoplexy; 16 of old age; 15 of convulsions; 14 of 
Bright’s disease; 12 of cancer; 11 of inflammation of 
the brain; 11 of inflammation of the stomach and 
bowels, and 10 of nephritis. 

Markits, &e.—U. 8. 2’s, 95 a 97; 4’s, reg., 1103 a 
111}; coupon, 111} a 112}; new 4’s, 120} a 120}; &’s, 
114} a 114}; currency 6's, 100 a 105, 

Corron.—Middling uplands officially quoted at 7c. 
per pound. 

Frep.— Spot bran ranged from $10.00 to $10.75 per 
ton for winter in bulk and spring in sacks, 

FLour.—Winter super, $2.80 a $3.10; do., extras, 
$3.25 a $3.50 ; Pennsylvania roller, clear, $4.25 a $4.40; 
do., do., straight, $4.50 a $4.65 ; Western winter, clear, 
$4.25 a $4.40; do., do., straight, $4.50 a $4.65; do., 
do., patent, $4.75 a $5.00; spring, clear, $8.75 a $4.10 ; 
do., straight, $4.25 a $4.50; do., patent, $4.55 a $4.75; 
do,, favorite brands, higher. City mills, extra, $8 25 
a $3.65; do., clear, $4.25 a $4.50: do., straight, $4.60 
a $475; do., patent, $4.85 a $500. Rye FLrour.— 
$2.75 per bbl. for choice Pennsylvania. BuckWHEAT 
FLour.—$1.25 a $1.40 per 100 pounds, as to quality. 

GRAIN.—No. 2 red wheat, 924 a U3he. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 27} a 274$c. 


almost every part of the kingdom was never before 
witnessed either in Dublin or out of it. 

The London Mail is authority for the statement that 
the Queen of England has become a teetotaller, JJ 
to three years ago, the Queen partook of wines in 
sparing quantities, but began ab-taining as an experi- 
ment. This was so satisfactory that she has drank no 
intoxicating liquors since. In other ways, the Queen 
has given evidence of her interest in movements 
against the liquor traffic. ; 

Of Prussia’s 68,000 school teachers, 9000 are wo. 
men, 

According to a recent census the population of 
Greece is 2,418,000, or an increase of 250,000 over 
the figures of 1889. 

A despatch to the Exchange Telegraph Company 
of London, from St. Petersburz says that the Czar is 
suffering from the effects of overwork, and is about to 
start for Livadia for a two months’ sojourn. 

The Times of India, in an article on the bubonic 
plague, which is ravaging the city, says that since the 
outbreak of the plague the population of Bombay has 
been reduced one-half and the weekly mortality has 
averaged 200 per 1000. 

Copious rains have fallen in most of the famine- 
stricken districts of India, but a great deal more is 
needed. 

There are 870 prisons in Asiatic and European 
Russia, with the total number of 100,913 prisoners, 

Heli Chatelain, the traveller in Africa, says that 
among the 200,000,000 people in the Dark Continent, 
50,000,000 are slaves. 

The Transvaal Government has completed its bill 
against Great Britain, demanding indemnity for the 
Jameson raid. The amount of the Boer claim is 
under £2,000,000. 

The popular impatience of Spain with the Govern- 
ment because of the failure to suppress the rebellions 
in Cuba and the Philippine I-lands is daily increas- 
ing. It is said the succession of the Liberals to power 
would not banish the distrust that prevails every- 
where. 

The Heraldo, as an instance of the death rate and 
the sickness among the soldiers in Cuba, says that a 
column of 4000 men sent to the island at the begin- 
ning of Eleventh Month, numbered only 700 at the 
end of that month. Many other columns show simi- 
lar losses from death and sickness. 

Captain General Weyler is about to personally 
direct decisive operations against the rebels in the 
provinces of Havana and Matanzas. It is also stated 
that he has given permission to sugar planters to re- 
sume work on their estates, 

A severe earthquake is reported from the southern 
part of the State of Oaxaca, Mexico, and along the 
Pacific coast. At Acapulco the shock destroyed sev- 
eral houses, and three persons were injured by falling 
walls, 

Mexico's coffee crop will be a heavy one this year. 


NOTICES. 


A YOUNG WOMAN FRIEND desires a situation as 
housekeeper, or as companion for an elderly person. 
Address ** E,” West Chester, Pa. 
























Young pupils taught at their homes, or coached in 
their school lessons, address 
“M,” 3419 Hamilton St., West Phila. 






Westtown BoarpinG ScHooL.—Applications for 
the admission of pupils to the school, and letters in 
regard to instruction and discipline should be ad- 
dressed to Wintram F. Wickersuam, Principal. 

-ayments on account of board and tuition, and 
communications in regard to business should be for- 












No. 2 white oats, 23) a 23he. warded to EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent, 
3eEF CatTLe.—Extra, 4{ a 5hc.; good, 43 a 4}c.,; Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 
medium, 4} a 4$c.; common, 4 a 4c. 


Westrown BoarpInG ScHoot.—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 A. My 
and 2.53 and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met wheo 
requested. Stage fare on regular trips, fifteen cents, 
on special trips, twenty-five cents each way. To reach 
the school by telegraph, wire West Chester Phone 85. 


Sueep AND LaAmBs.—Extra, 4} a 44c.; good, 3} a 4c.; 
medium, 3} a 3je; common, 2} a 3e.; lambs, 4a 5}c 

lioGs.—Best Western, 5} adjfe.; com., 5e.; State, 4c. 
—Ina Bristol last week Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
said that the prosperity of the country in 1896 even 
exceded th itof the preceding year. He anticipates Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Supt 
a fair revenue, and declared that the surplus would a 
be beyond what was generally expected. . eis 

The introduction of the potato into Lreland three Diep, at her residence in West Chester, Pa., nine 
centuries ago by Sir Walter Raleigh was celebrated | teenth of Tenth Month, 1896, Esragrr H. MENDES: 
by a conference and show in the Ketunda, Dublin, | HALL, in the seventy-tirst year of her age; a member 
last week, under the auspices of the Irish Gardner's | of Birmingham Monthly Meeting of Friends. 
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Association, says the London Field. A larger and 
more meritorious colleciion of the different varieties 


WILLIAM H. PILE'S SONS, PRINTERS, 
| of the succulent tuber, “Ireland’s staple food,” from 


No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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